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"Miidi cxctl«nieat w:is cius^d In our 
COiilnixiiid pp^l 'wlii;!] 'S liuc cuptiuit ruporLpcl 
STi Ti|5*-r t:ink!> Ilfii*1e4l uur way. (jMi^Hfiiictl, 
bu iidmiLliHl ]i(? lls^d :*p«ii one l:ink URil l\ai| 

ii.sii.iily nllnclivd In l»»S-i- IrmMrffiillim 
j^iinWLHi Ibcre w»k juaL one tiink ouij f]^t| 
bcl^'Cvii K^ nutl il Willi a riKLit bJock covcrcii 
by u minr (jeltl, bazookfl tODi» and Itui'c 
tJiuk di^troyur^t*' 



nan- of ri[le uifmimnmn. "Wtwn 
ei-it^slit^ In till- mud, iiFut Hnnw or JiiiDtifni; 
hi ujjd <jut of Iu;x1ic>1cs Ihr uinnniniMW in 
jniir e:irlriiise' Imi gets r:>kcd will -hni>™. 
ami miiil which wtH raust- slopiuif-i-h- He 
Mire lu rli'iin all i"^if1 rJti^i^ Ami clf|«s liffu'c 
jumjiirit' oJI ml B iHission." 

ti'miiiiie. pniirft. "A llmw/iins juiIji- 
nialjr rllli- nu^iixinf imiitli liiiii)a.4 tn Ihp 
curlrid^ iw:lt j^rovidc^ n cdiiwnk'n* fjhKft \vt 
carry llirce prpniKkTi." 

'IXT jiir . moniielM^Ung. '-WtiKli vn- 
»tla4:kt>(i Tvtti'niitn i-acli wian Lad Lwi-p 
fetipd M ball- pound of 'fwr,- TWid «:ir. 
unfll lo liliiw^oli'Sc Uirriii^i wiiJJs^ nf buildiii^v 
no we could iuivania? witltmil guijin inlo IJie 
ftUeela wbinh vtt'fi- >iwi<]>t by eaCftiy liTr." 

B(K(«ifra /ire /rum inr/imn. '"('hi- liclifff 
Mini II l.-i (Uijj^eroijs, to Hro « buzookit Snwn a 
room is iiicurrpcl. I Ijrcij nl toil Icn 
niiinih frnUi a raoiii ulmut 8" x 13' VfUcit 
u:*.^ JHItsI %vi(h straw nniJ IhpTV wwj* no ilrf%" 

/•yrojphuTfw fvmifiA'a ,«itri(. "Tlie wJiitP 
phitsgiliariLi baxmik;! rocket ji a hftliej'.Ior 
iMcnriiij! l)a¥sl:ick.-i. The t^^crniana hide 
pvcri^iljing Frotn rifleinrj] jiuii niiictiuse .^n 
CT*W5 lo tJlni^s iu 1iay!vl.nrJ(<i. OiM? white 
{itirujiliiini!: lia/.oohii ruuiid lln-s the iLiiir^ 
iiiici Ijritifni t iM.>m ouL." 




"The ciifiiiy uftcn spliLs hJ-i iiij^jt jmiIpoIs 
jtlLq 1w4) ^agp«i, ono. In bar^tw^ ctiir friMxt 
liius wilt) nuiidiiur? ^uii Rrtr, wliilc liie oHky 
IWiK-1/nU-s iulu wir position. TtiR ijiflllTMt- 
iii^ ^)ii|i 1H(^ Iq dvlfrxjijuc our i^^aet 
jxKitioi^s Snmi our Sfu aj^rinst ttic Ciist 

^^^'■" , . , 

"Wlien iBiid jitutMcm.^ w\Tv roiiuil, piK«{hlc 
by-imsiiQi <>flifii wifi- ijiincit iibiu. il was 
tiHieslis lii^ler Ju cltMr tint tuad tliaii Iv 

* » «^ 

**.A. three di\.y Jetendu aC a miliii 1l2S(t of 
r«sJ3l^iiii;e agtiJiist ht-iivy nltack laugM uur 
butUilivLi Hw^v njira : 

4i. **Kppp at k'SLst ?Mir iluy'i>ii (^niflfttcricy 
iDOd £mfi n':ati.'r fit ^ijl (it^ieiufive posilioufi, 

b, "LlMMitc^ ImtMiuifi .liil -iltfioiiH Jin'iiv 
Ircmi i«niiiiiUKl i>osL'>. Jerry knip»>i rtnr linijjt 

Uf OJU ^4:iLfDfLj utlH^ to COirUTlClZllI t>Cfil.s, 

c^ ^^^JctiT uM fivUiitn^ out ol svninll tDwin^ 
near Ibi; lluts. Ttu-y iflvc iiiriinutiljun tu 
tiu" tneiiiy. boiiw act as suip* i>i. 

d. *'l>uii^i fail ti> b;iv^ si biittalion c^un- 
[tiEUid |»cKil gii»int. Vrc° ii^'d 'I l^-nuin sqiuui 
ulliM-hCrl In tKcatliiuM-ittrs i:<ii);;)iiii;- and 
cuTOfOKiMli'il liy i4-t, Tlu'v Mit-tv jimipd 
A'ltti IMUit niiit^iunc? ^ns^ jrubmuciiijie ^n% 
M-ls, oirliinrii. g]T))HUr;> iind biizuokasi, 
WIUuHil ttiis jiecarily uiir ciHumuiid piisl 

^-UUtll bilVC bVf^U Wiprd ,TllL." 

., »• fc * 

■'When con^trucIlL!^ i>.v-ifctas*a at iiamn^ 
br ijkivrti briilMvs. wc hlKl wc niu.<:t i:(HilinuL' 
lo ti.sc nijjsc i^tccior^ jis Ihc IwlltioTicr ejtcji- 
vutcs. liFurr^' l.'iys iuiehs tlurvc \d four Icct 
itccji'Hi tiUcJi-lbcutioLis." 



"Recently an Aineiican wire wrgnint 
and hbi cjtw (if fivt' werfr cheiLklnc^ tv mrc 
Jijio wlitii iht-y canif upsuj sin .VmericaH 
litaitLinti^t wilJi a Iclt-riliani,- lsii|H;(1 itil<i oAn 
i>£ Uig butUdi vii wirt' {iucii. Wbcn iiiHjiiljont^l^ 
the licult^Qsu^i £UiiJl he vna ir^m :l ujiit ttii 
the ri(t|it — whwb }n- riiuitMl -- iinit wiw 
trying tu. UiiJ liLi (Mstliun. 'JiM: t>Kiil;uiHlt4(i 
wi^ Tii:c^]jtL^l iind the cmw Ih^'Ei J^^fl wrlli 
tllsti limitPuniti .'iljlj Ijsteiiiufi un ihf Witt-.' ' A' 
sborl llnu- Uitpr » «ll Jo IS'- win- -wiii DiinifL, 
al Lt^at sunn? liicutiuii. I'lirlJjtT i-lu-cfe 
rcvi^Ied tli/il'no i.iI1i;!ts oJ ilia imlt 'ir. -the 
rligljt liati btMHi itj IJiiil yiciiiltji.'' , ■ 

* * * 
^•W^' btivtf ubt.:iFn£d i-xccl|i!Fil n^ults ui^iiisl 
bnildiji^i i\a(l pvr»»uiDl by rioiiioviii;| Lhl^ 
smoke i-iuiijiiitiiKj rrisiii 1ht> I|t^ siiHI. naii 
I'iifilliu); il «iHi name tiifowt'r fuft. The 
fu:u; th'i's tho fiui^i anil tb? i^^pLie^i^Jti ihrciv^ 
the ttamF Cu lUt icftf." 



IC<i^ yrmr nwic otrt ol >'(iuf ii■H^l)in|; bi^ 
at kitiiliL .Mut^^tiii'e breiPtheit &ul tvilldniirpt^a 
llic biig aii<1 liinke 11 coldir. If >t>ur Iiicv 
^;t£ colli, c'jvi:r it vi'jlLi n liiiniii-! Hliirl cht ^ame 
other ili-Uick uF ciuliiinji;.. 





ARMV®TALKS 





Tm'AL war is a new kind of 
war, differing from all the 
967 imporbiat wars fought 
in the T^'cstcfn wocld alotie during 
the past 2; centuries. As the 
■weapons of war changed, ^o the 
nature of war changed. It has 
ibccome so complex that a shelf 
'zoo miles long would be fcc^uircd 
'to hold all the books written in an 
attempt to interpret and rcpoct just 
one of the conflicts — World War 1. 
I Reading at a speed of a page per 
'minute, a person would need 
UiDoo years — until A.D. 694^ — 
to read through the documentary 
mile&gc written about the last war. 

Primitive wars were fought by 
groups of savages who used fists, 
fingeraatls and clubs as weapons. 

When man developed from a 
primitive being into a civilized one 
— bis weapons of war became more 
deadly. 

For the mast part, dviliwd man 
before the seventeenth century fouglw 



Soldi HS in fhs ETO hava 
received a one-sided picture 
of the homefroirt because 
newspapers and radio are 
concerned with what is unu- 
sual or sensation^. No on* 
pretends that the homefront 
record is perfect. At the same 
time, no one, Hitler and Hiro- 
hito lea«t ol all, can sneeze at 
. what the homelront has dona. 
In this issue ''Army Talks" 
presents the other side of the 
picture — the good side. 

limited wars — armies were small, 
loss of life was low, battles were 
short, and the effect oF the war on 
society was slight. The Roman 
Legions were chiefly professional 
soldiers. Although the word 
"legion" has come to mean "a great 
many," the size of the Rotnan 
armies was not large. A profes- 
sional army of about ^oo,ooa mea 
controlled die entire Mediterranean 



■w»ad Tot t^t\f fbo TfeatS. iM^t 
crtJaeos were uiiafmed and ite people ' 
at home ivcre little affcctdl, except 
by the outcome of battles. 

In the early Middle Ages, armies 
of serfs and vassals or mercenaries 
formed by feudal knights were stiil 
small and the wars were usually 
little wats which did not greatly 
disturb the lives of many people. 
Some of the greatest bftttfes of the 
Middle Ages were fought with cmly 
a few thousand men. William the 
Conqueror had oniy 10,000 men at 
the famous Battle ' of Hastings in 
1066. 

The great telicious wars of the 
17th Century aiffercd from the 
struggles of petty kiijgs. Men and 
women wertf roused to savagery by 
fanatical devotion. Great masses fSf 
people came to believe it a saeicd^ 
duty to exterminate their enemies id 
otdet to preserve .true religion. 
Some historians estimate that three- 
fourths of the population of GcrmOfiy 
■were wiped out in the course cf the 
Thirty Years War. Large parts of 
Eitmpc were devasuited. 



Industnal progrq^s gave bmh to 
A Xivw form of warfeite — total trar. 
Automotive transport, fast ships, 
airplanes and radios mean that wars 
can no longer be confined to small 
areas. When knighthood was in 
flower, a oulltaiy objective was a 
castliE. In total waf, a military 
objective becomes an entire natioii. 
Lai^c centers of prodactioo bdiind 
the enemy's line arc second dtily in 
importance to his ffontline divisions. 
The purpose of total war is the total 
annihilation of the arjned forces of 
the enemy — by overcoming his 
entire will to resist. 

From the nth Century to the 
aoth Century, the size of armies has 
increased more than 52 limes. From 
our own Revolution to the present, 
our rate is 469 times. General 
George Washington's forces were 



bdilt atound a fiutdeus of i6jOoo-tneB;' 
The piipet strength "oF- the Ut^^^ 
States Army during the war of iBii 
was 35,000 although the actual 
Strength was scarcely more than a 
third that number. The North 
mobilised about two and a half 
milliofi men to expose the South's 
one million dating the war between 
the States, The Army in World 
War II numbers seven and a half 
miilion soldiers. * 

National armies swelled from % 
few hundred thousand men undcif 
vnis, to eight and ten million men. 
Total casu^ties, accofding to authot-i 
itativc statistical studies, increased 
748 times. 

I.arge modern armies in combat 
cannot live and be suppUed off the 
liitid. Industries wnich once 
ptoduocd automobiles have to fur- 
iMsh tank? and jeeps, Bombsights 
instead of box-cameras- flow from 
factories, liflgeric maters turn out 
barracliS bftgs. 

SWORDS AND PLOWSHARE^ 

JModcrn war is fought with guos, 
tasks, planes, factories, plows, ideas, 
wor<&, tnoney and work. Every 
man, woman and child must play 
a part is one captacity or another. 
President Roosevelt stated 29 July 
J94}, "The longer this war goes on, 
(be clearer it becomes that no one 
can dravir a blue pencil down the 
-middle of the page and call one sidie 
the "lighting front' and the other 
side tne 'home front' — for the 
two of them are tied together." 

The home front is not Hollywood 
or Times Square or the home town 
hot spot. It is 126,000,000 human 
beings, civilians, some good, some 
not so good, but all Americans, all 
having close lies with men overseas. 
It is people ^ho sit in an ofjiceal) 
day and pound a typewriter; grimy 
men- who go down tbe shaft into 
a deep coal minej wrinkled farmers 
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OUR LABOR FORCE 



WAR WORKERS (direct and iNomeai 



1940 



1944 
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600,000 
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19,000,000 
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ncTCHsiuni cawoiiArio*^ 



who milk the cows in the monimg 
daikttcss; motheriy women who 
ktup the house dean, do the cooking, 
send the kids to school, and go to 
'the movies oace a week; girls who 
da m^-sLzed jobs in aircraft factories 
;that sptawl over fields where ihcte 
;Was nothinjj but wheat three years 
ago. 

' The homefront is people who gave 
enough blood to supply fighting 
fronts with 100,000 pints every 
;Week of 1944. It is 11,000,000 men 
and women performing voluntary 
1 part-time work in the Red Cross and 
(U.S.O. It is girls, 14;, 000 of them, 
.who took training as Nurses Aids, 
iwho follow strict, regular schedules 
io disagtecabk- jobs, and receive 
no pay. It is housewives, who 
litst year rolled 961,500,000 bandages 
and dressings and made up 4,173,000 
kit bags for men going oversea?. 
' The homefront is highlighted 
'.by men hke Nicholas Giastras of 
•Pomona, California, who put his 
"entire life savings of 800 dollars 
into orchids and gave one free to 
each war bond purdiaser. Giastras 
sold 10,060 dollars' worth of bonds. 
That kind of spidt led the American 



people to oversubscribe each of the 
six war bond drives. 

The homefront is the farmers of 
the United States who produced 
z8% more food in 1944 than in any 
year before we went to war and did 
It with a million fewer workers. 
Mrs Edith Stopenbeck of Moores- 
ffiill, N.Y., mother of ten children, 
is one of those farmers. She wus 
ckred by the state of N.Y. because 
in six months she increased the milk 
production of her i4-cow dairy 
farm 50%.. Last year American 
farmers produced ),2jS,)6i,oaa 
bushels of corn as compared with 
an average annual production of 
a,j69,284,ooo bushels before the 
war. 

The home front is labor. "^'Labor" 
is no dijTerentfrom other Americans. 
The working people of the United 
States arc the people next door. 
They are sisters and brothers, mothers 
and fathers, sweethearts and friends 
of soldiers. The champion woman 
welder is a Mississippi form girl. 
In the shipyards and ordnance plants 
arc many workers who cAme from 
offices, farms and kitchens and c:q>ect 
to return to them aftec the war. 
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OUR LABOR FORCE 



INCREASED PRODUCUON 

THROUGH LABOR MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

MKJOUCTION OUTfUT OF BUfFALO AitMS CORPORATION 
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r p^nf» whick have laljof 'Management Ccmnirtfeei. 



PI^CKHfWH COIK»fkTICH 



There is no such thiag in America 
as "Labor" if that inesins a group 
separated from the rest of the popw- 
t^on ofl the gfound that its interest, 
its welfare, ana its future are difTeccnt. 

The hoBiefront is business — a- 
part of the All- American team that 
lumped production of munitions in 
the United States from eight billion 
dollars in 1941 to ji bUlion doifars 
the next year; to J7 billion in i'94j, 
to more than Gj billion in 1944- 

To set business ajjainst labor anti 
to divide the dtiaen in uniform from 
the citizen in overalls has long been 
an objective of Gciman and Japanese 
propaganda. The enemy's attempt 
to stir up national disunity in America 
is a great deal more than persuading 
pco|de to believe something that 
isn't true. It is a technique that 
U'orks below the surface of the mind 
and warps men's emotions with 
&ntasies and fears. These can break 
up a man and a nation. 

One of Hitler's first acts on coming 
into powet "was to crush labor unions, 
and throw their leaders into concen- 
tration Camps. Biisiness likewise 
was hamstrung — except for a small 
group of lafge industrialists who 



financed the Nazis. Hitler's propa- 
gandists flood ns -with millions of 
Tvot^ds to create the same hatred, of 
business and labor in America. 

Homefront USA refused Hitler's 
bait. Early in 1942, tlie War Pro-. ■ 
duction Board launched a voluntary. . 
plan to increase war production by ., 
forming joint committees of manage- .. 
mcnt and labor. Such committees 'i 
are now operating in about j,ooo 
plants, not just discussing wages 
and grievances bin mainly noolmg 
their ideas to increase productioh. | 

YANKEE INGENUITY ■' i} 

Both groups suggest ways to 
improve quality ana efficiency of 
work. They suggest methods to . i 
conserve and salvage vital materials, 
to prolong the life of tools and J 
equipment, improve safety records, ; 
carry od campaigns against absentee- ' 
ism, promote War Bond, Red ■ 
Cross and blood donation drives, r 

During the past year, American '. 
workers turned in over 1,000,000 ; 
Suggestions through the Labor- ,; 
Management Committees. All new 
ideas arc promptly passed around , 
among other plants doing the same -_ 
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kind of work. Plants don't hog 
iiiventions for increased wat j>to- 
dwcfion. Millions of nian-hours and 
mtlliotis of pounds of critical materLal 
have been saved as a result of the 
suggestions teceived. 

At the Oregon and Washington 
Kaiser shipyards, during 1943, 
yvorkers submitted 10,623 ^"gg^- 
tions, over 1,800 of which were 
accqpted. The ideas resulted iu a 
saving of 1,813,278 man-hours and 
a total saving in manpower aad 
material valued at $z,8j 0,000,000. 
A ten-point program developed by 
.die Labor-Majiagement Committee 
of the Bu^lo Anns Corj»oration, 
"Buffalo, New York, stepi>cd up 
production in that plant by z5% 
without the addition t^ a single 
■worker. 

WRENCHES AND SPAGHETTI 

Max Harris thought 4 hours was 
too long for a certain job so he 
invcntca a wrench which did the 
work in 15 minutes. William Hayes, 
a young electronics engineer in 
New Jersey, discovered a way to 
cut 75% off the time required to 
assemble electronic tubes for war 



communications. A tiny piece of 
spaghetti is used to support the 
nlament while it is being wdded. 
Formerly steel ^as used but it ■vSas 
difficult to remove. The spaghetti 
can be turned out in a flash. 

Statistics, like .chloroform, put 
people to sleep, but facts like money 
-^ talk. What are the facts about 
America's 1944 production record? 

The War and Navy Dcpattmeats 
set very high schedules for 1944 — 
67 biUion dollars io all. According 
to latest reports, fiomcfront USA 
was on schednlc or ahead of Schedule 
in aircraft, ships and guns. Pro- 
duction of ammunition wa^ aboot 
7% bciow schedule, not because 
anybody had sabotaged his job, but 
because battle experience had neces- 
sitated changes in types of weapons. 

Electronics production was a little 
behind schedule not because America 
was lazy but because America was 
too smart, Inv^tors improved mod- 
els so rapidly that a device was 
often obsolete before it left the 
designing board. The overall 1944 
schedule, despite design changra, 
was met by better than 95 %, 

1.C3S than four years ago the 
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GROSS PRODUCTiON 
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QVILIAN PffODUCTlON 
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fiea BtLUON 



557, 



WAR PROOUCriON 



3% 



45% 
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Wft^iSaxt asked, tot a, pio&aama (^\ 
ihfppo idifhacs a yc&r. . M^y . 
prisons, Miduding , some csperts, 
thought this tsite impossible. Since 
then tequirenicnts have been uppcd^ 
aod, though they wete behind sched- 
uk, Amcckan kctoiks ddivercd 
9^r}^ planes of all types in 194^. 
Sificc I July J 940, tie United States 
has mrned out the Axis-staggeoDg 
total of z;j,£;6 planes. 

ilic U.S.A. was left vf'ah hardly a 
Kit-month's stockpile of rubber fot 
wattiitne needs when the Japs captur- 
ed, the source of9o% of our crude 
rubber in the uatdk and British 
East Indies. As things stood, wc 
were absolutely unable to fight a 
modern •was. "If we fail to seciuc 
quicltly a large new rubber supply 
our wan effort and out domestic 
economy will both collapscj" said 
(Sulnnan Bernard Barudi <^ the 
Special Rubber Compiittec in Sep- 
tember, 194^:. 

Less than two years later wc were 
producing synthetic rubber at the 
rate of 836,000 tons a year. America 
had taken one straight look at 
impending dJsastct and decided to 
do Eomethinc about it. She did. 
Atneaata htsam and labor in pattner- 
sbip are now annually producing 
^synthetically 85 % as taadx ttibbci as 
tne entice world used before the 
war. ITiis does not mean the mbbet 
shortage is coin|d€tcly licked; war 
needs are nwch gieater than pc^ce 
time rcquireeients. But the record 
is inapressive. 

HIGHBALLIMG FREIGHT 

American railroftds are today mov- 
ing two and a ha!f times as much 
Ereight as they did in 1939, and are 
tarrying four and a half times as 
many passengers. Compared with 
the peak of World War I, they are 
hauhng this load with, 25% fewer 
cars, Jo% fewer locomotives and 
1t>b;oo<> fcwet men. There are only 



ooe-Qiird as many acciidcni^ as there! 
were in 1918, It's not done with! 
mirrors. It's done with skill, and 
prcdsc devotion to the job. Would 
you know, offhand, how to keep 
trains nioniiag continuously in oppoi 
site directions on a single-track rail- - 
way line ? It's beitig done in Amer- 
ica every day during the war. 
Train dispatchers time their trains 
so that they "meet" each other on 
douhle-tiacKcd passing sections, 
(iveiy ao mjles or so) without 
having to stop. * 

PLASTIC PROGRESS . ' 

After Pearl Harbor, when every 
pound of certain metals seemed 
worth its weight in platinum, Amer- 
ican plastics went to war. Buttons 
fot both utility and insignia puqxjse 
ate now fflfeik of plaisdcs, sa-vtt^ 
565,000 pounds of brass for ordnance. 
Plastic cMitecns have saved alumi- 
num for airpknes. Plastic signal-^ 
firing guns have saved alunnnum 
and rubber. Plastics are nowadays 
in almost every part of an airplane, 
saving metal, decteasine weight, 
leleasing manpower. Bornb-recorder 
frames of plastic have raved joo tons 
of vifaai aluminum. Plastic ammuni-' 
tion boxes in wings of fighter planes, 
fonacrlv made of stainless steel, have 
saved for ^ich plane : jo pounds 
of steel, 45% of oviet-all production 
costs on this operation, and 18 men 
and machine hours. 

When the Ja|)s struck at Pearl 
Harbor we had 8,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping afloat. The next ; 
year Americans built 1,000,000 tons, 
the year after that 39,000,000 tons, 
atid 18,000,000 tons in 1944. 

NcvertlieJess, suflident shipping 
is still a prc^esm.- An Juifhf seven 
tons of material and equipment fbr 
every fighting man abroad and ah 
additional one or jaore tons of 
upkeep must be delivered oversea^ 
every month the ijfti iastfe. Further 
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MUNITION PRODUCTION 

1940 




115 UMTS 
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stxaio is placed on available shipping 
because of steacUlv' increased expen- 
diture of aonmunitioa. Due to over- 
seas needs in October 1944 the esti- 
mate of letjuired production was 
laiscd ten percent. One month later 
it increased another ten percent. 

SHOOTIMG SHORTAGES 

Large-scale battles showed that 
America's immense output of muni- 
,tions was not enough. At times, 
sScctions of the army begged and 
bonowed to keep the machine in 
high gear, turned German artillery, 
oa its fofnwr owners, hottofred 
shells from the Navy and aEcercd 
them in battle to fit their guns. 

Shipping space has been further 
taxed by mc iocreasing number of 
men going . overseas. As late as 
October 1944. the army was shipping 
more men to Europe than in any 
prerious month of the w*r.* 

* AcconJii^ to the War Dppnntmt^t, "Aimif 
policy i9 to ^«£td aI[ aU^bodied [qcu Qwer^eais as 
rxMiY A^ pK&it4«. More fJum ittif pefccnt of M 
P9(B wbt> liTtvii been inducted are now irvfrrsdi^- 

have twcii induciHl will be ovtrs^as. " Mw;! &A 
(ti«^ ^mtjocked in t^e Slates wilt be either reivrnf^J 
UmitM ^n-icc peTsnnDd, vtierans, or lAeu stilt ia 
training. 



Is Everybody Getting Rich ? 

Not many trf the j6,qcki,ooo m^e 
civilian workers wear silk shtrte. 
and not many of the i3,aoa,ooo 
women workers wcsw" orchids. 
Hie re- ate many uninformed people 
who have the impression that every 
riveter makes a hundred dollars a 
week and that welders earn evea 
more. The facts are these : 

Aptra^ Weekly 

of ail maattJaHurmg Wa^ : 
$4j.i4 

Iron and steel 47*76 

Electrical machinery. 45 -JJ 
Transportation equip- 
ment ....,....>.. J 6 . 44 
NonfetrouE metal s , . 47-20 

Textile mill products , zy . 6 1 

Apparel.... *^.97 

lather ...,,,.,,,,. 19-85 

Food } 5 • ^ 

Tobacco 26. }z 

Printing, publishing. 40. 2 j 

Rubber ............ 45-94 

The avenge salaries or wages ot 
mea and women In all noo-agd.- 
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THE HOMEFRONT IS WINNINS TOO 



Despite America's unparalleled v/ar production, shortages exist, (n the early days of the war Sherman t^nks, destroyer 
escorts, high octariG oasolino and landing craH were supercritical "musi-must" items. \n each case the bolllenecfcs were 
broken. Today other critical items have token their place: heavy artillery ammunition, heavy artilfery, heavy {juclts, naval 
ordnance, tires, tactical tietd vi^ire and cotton ducif {orients. Reason ? There ts ne«er a simple answer !o account for any 
shortage — dozens of factors are responsiljle. The reasons for present shortages include: stepped-up Amiy requirements 
resulting from battle experience, stiortageof workers trained in certairs skills, )ach of tooling facilities, tack of rubber, the 
Pacific trme'table — whicti has been advanced by monlhs. 



cultural irwKistrics, indmi/^ wertiim 
pay, wcic : 

Aifftd^s Wetkly 

Yti!F Annmd luimingt 

1941 1,457 2» 

15143 1,871 }6 

Wages luvc tiseti. Prices have men, 
too. Qolhing f«r whirli a man paiil 
$100 durijij* 1955). cost §1 j6 in Matdt 
19<I4. F<K)tl prices lumpeid aJinust 
45 % in the krgv ciiies durinii; iht 
same, period of imtc |-lcsvier ia:\i^, 
higher liviflg casts lea^n; the tnnrr^i; 
worlifr Mfjtlii little more i«al spea- 
diilg jii5>ncy than lie liad in 1941. 

w 

Absentccisni aud Strikes 

Abscntcdsm is a proHtm. Thmt- 
who have looketl into it carcTuHy 
have found -that thfre is u<;iiai]y a 
bonafide reason for laif^c-scalc absen- 
teeism. When the fault is rorrectctj, 
absenteeism ends. For instance, in 
one plant the women on the night 
shift were paid on Saturday an<i were 
€)ftcn absent on Monday. The slan- 
derous inference was drawn by sonic 
that they drank up ihtir pay on 
Sunday, and slf pt it off on Monday. 
Invcsttgatifin proved they were absent 
from work on Monday in order to 
deposit pay chcclts. The banks were 
asked to remain open all S-iturday 
night. Absenteeism took a sh&ip 
drop on Monday. 

Much absentccisni is due to urgent 
need to take care of the family. 
Many of the i8,ock),ooo women 
workers have chililrcn to look after. 

Most lAbct-Manajjemcnt coin- 
rtiittecs get very touj^li with absentee's 
unless they have A-i excuses. 

'ITicre arc strikes. They alw^ays 
make news. 'I'h mwsfnil h news. 
Renicniiier old Joseph Doakes at 
home ? f le was eii^hty, and lived a 
quiet useful life. One day he died 
of old age. The hometown paper 
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tan sti oMtaary on him becaase he 
was a solid citizen. lie w^ Arv-.r 
for rhc first time in his life, bccAusc 
he dkl something uousual (for him) 
— something he never did before. 
Nobody on the hometown j">apet 
ever thought it woald be a good 
idea to tun a news story every day 
throughout Joseph's tUc, with a 
headline reading : 

DOAKES STILL ALIVE 

I'hal wouldn't be news. It would 
be a joke. Likewise, it is not acws 
to fun a headline ; 

54,000,000 PEOPLE 
WORKED TODAY 

What makes news is the mmsml 
A strike is uaui^ual ia the Uiiircd 
Stats during war. Ameriea has 
done a war productioa job un[>ar- 
allelcd in history. That job could 
not have been done if strikes 
and abscntecistn had been frequent. 

According to the Department of 
Labor, the facts arc tbcse : because 
of strikes, oiiiy om working^ day }ms 
httH hit 6Ul of every i.ooo diys worked. 
One tenth of one pctceat of I be tota! 



. labor dnke available in tbe United 
States has been lost tbrough strikes. 
Labor and inanagemeot have held 
to their no-strike tuvlockout pledge, 
99 and 9/10% ! The overwhelm- 
ing majority of strikes were the 
so-callca "unauthorl>!cd" or "wild- 
Cat" strikes, where workers refused 
to work in spite of their union 
leaders' cifctrts to keep ihem ort the 
job. The War l^lxic Board is 
convinced tliar ''. . .collccuvc bar- 
gaining agreements have prevented 
abuse of the no-strikc, no lockout 
agreement," and h;ts "removed 
obstacles to high morale and maxi- 
tnum production." 

Ncvetlheicss, there arc persons 
who will strike just as tlicre arc men 
who will go AWOL, There ate 
always a few GFUs, big dealers, 
goldbricks, those who will play the 
angles — (here arc some in 'the Army;' 
there ate some at home. The true 
picture of the home front is not the 
few bad eggs, but it is a picture of 
126,000,000 civilian Americans doing 
their job and doing it well. 

The l-lomcfront still his some oif 
the "business as usual" attitude. 
Several thousand miles separate the 
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U.S.A. from the nearest fightkig. 
People cannot Lnonr wJi»t is tratlnr 
bduod a commufljque that reatk 
". , jnd only light pktroi Actkm ou 
the V — sector vestKt^iy" Pcth^s 
if they were bombed, if latioas were 
cut down to EuTopean sla^c, if a few 
Vis and V2s were heaved in their 
diiectioo ihey would undersiaad 
bettti what wit 



It An>uhl isdp tad coiapIacaKy if.^ 
it wtec possible to relate all tha 
£u:ts ftbout ai^ioa on aU frosts. But 
men tn the Army kaow that most 
t^ the tifflc it iGn^t common sense to 
release ^1 the statisti c$ about casualties 
necessary to take every town. The 
epcmy would gi%'c plenty to know 
diose very fiicts. ^UUtary security 



is aU a.boDt and 

the no-$Vrike, no 

lock-out record 

would be 100% 

instead of 99.9%, 

(Withproducdctfi 

on its present 

scale, one tenth 

of one percent 

msuns a lot o£ 

guns and ammu- 

DJdon and svipplies.) The point 

ifl; on whose chiloren, wives, parents, 

biothers, sisters, relatives and friends 

would these bombs fall? 

No one argues that life at home 
is anythiilg lj£:e lifie in a foxhole — 
the two cannot be coni^awd in the 
same breath. But neither is life 
at home heaven. The wat mush- 
roomed many small towns into boom 
cities. There is not enough housii^ 
fot ibe people who flocked to the 
new plants that haTt been bulk. 
(16,000,000 people have changed 
their home addicsses,) Thousands 
live in trailers. More thousands 
live in tents and shacks to stay on the 
job. "Hot sheets" is a phrase ujed 
to describe the beds Avherc people 
sleep in three' eight-hour shins. It 
is like a tripk-loadcd troop sliip; 
the beds, are never empty. 

Homefront USA ha,s its casualties, 
too. During the 28 months from 
7 Decembct 1^1. tp 15 April j 94+, 
102,000 were kilied and j;o,ooo per- 
manently disabled in in<iustry. Dur- 
ing the 36 months following 7 Deocm- 
bet ^94', toij-ySt servicemen were 
killed and ) 19,95; voundcd. 



The suiKbalfiejs and pUiyboys 

— Utm goldbficks of civilian life 

— are still with us. War doesnH 
change them much, and n«ver 
has. We don't lose anything 
because of such people. . .there 
isn't 9 whole lot they could con- 
tribute anyhow. Wfiatt makce m 
dffference is that the honi>st-lo- 
goodness people who can pro- 

duce are producing. 



pre vems printing 
many things. As 
a result, thic gen- 
eral trend of 
war rcpoits by 
US new9papeis 
and radio up to 
a few -weeks ago 
was o^mttitic. 

During the 
summer and 
autuiha of 1944, 
the spirit of optimism grew. There 
was a lot of talk about rcconvcrtiiw 
industry from war to peace j rationing 
was relaxed. 

Bat no Such mood existed by 
Guiftinas. Sutpriscd and not a 
little startled by the revelation of 
the power stiU remaining to the 
Germans to statt a counter-offensive, 
opinions changed overnight. There 
is to be no expaJision of dviliaa 
ptoduetion ufldl VE 1 Day. Prtn 
duction schoduks for War nMtetsls 
were revised upwards. Stocks oC 
raw materials are again bdng bmlt.' 
Shipyard forces which were due 
for reductions were mufltainifd ^ 
fill! strength. Rationing controli 
were tightened. 

Production records iire being 
broken daily in the United States.' 
The cooperative efforts of free people 
have triumphed oyer the wofkers. 
of Fascist Germany and Japan. 

That fact has significant meaning 
for all Americans : If carried over 
into peace, the ability of American 
factoricis to produce and the ability. 
of our people to work together can 
i»ve cquaUy startling mutts. 
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TEAMWORK 






A Bpjtfire Wing of Fii^hter Conimi^nd nperating 
frwni a southeast Kngland airfield includes Urltlsh, 
Canadian, Dutch, French, Bclgiaa, Czech, West 
ladlan, lUiodfrsiaai and US pilots. 



jOuring the first 11 matiths of 1944 Canada 
exported war material valued in excess of 
S2,S3S,000,0(MI. The Red Army is u»ing tanks 
Imtlt id Montreal, Chinese soldiers arc fighting 
with Toronto-made Br«n guns. US pilots are 
flyiag Cwrtiss lielldlvers manufactured in Fort 
Willlani. ('anadlan wheat, salmon tiad. cod axe 
hetpiog to ft!<^d Britaiu. -..;.- 



Australia (population approximately 7,2iiD,000) 
has seven out ut cv«ry ten men between the a^e$ 
of 18 and ^5 in the Services. - - ..- •' 




It la estimated tliat Japan's suppiy of aviation 
oU has recently been cut as much as 75 percent. 
The job was done by British carrier-based planes 
in a series of blows against the Japanese-controlled 
refineries in Sumatra in the Dutch East Indies. 



Hospital wards in Birmingham General Hospital 
(Southern California) have been turned tntorna- 
chine shops, and wounded of World War II are 
hoping produce parts for Black Widow lightens. 



Antwerp, most important Allied port In the ETO, 
is jointly operated by British and US forces. The 
two armies are working side by siila from the top 
down to dock guards and AA gunners. In addi- 
tlon thousands of Belgian clv-llian^ are serving as 
skilled stevedores and unskilled laborers. 
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YOU, YOUR MAIL 
and the CENSOR 




Two frequently voiced giifics 
about mail arc speed of service 
and censorship. Here are some 
of the answers : — 

I, liemehouHd mail is faster than 
mail sent to a the&ler of Witr. Your 
famiJifs and friends in the US do 
not change their addresses very 
often; the postman knows where 
to find them. You, on the other 
hand, have probably had sis addresses 
in the last six monthSj possibly more. 
You imy even have changed units 



scvtfal times. Every tirtu you move, 
yoijr mail has to be routed through 
a locator or directory service. 

a. Mail posttd at ngitlar JHtetvais 
dots not ttatb you at Tegular intervals. 
Mail for overseas delivery must 
awaie convoy departures sometimes 
as long as two weeks. During the 
waiting period mail ptJra up. If 
extra plane space develops — and it 
sometimes does — sosne bags are 
dispatched by air. ]n any event your 
incoming mail will seldom amTC 
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in the exact sequence that it was 
iTiiii!ed> 

J. Air mail soTatiimis iravth very 
sion'ty. ALL air instil docs not go 
by plane. When a shortage of 
jplane space develops, part of the 
mail retnains at the aiqxjtt. The 
ddct mail in this backlog goes out 
first, but only occasionally is enough 
space available to fly all (he backlog 
plus the additions of daily maU. 
When the backSog gets so large tliat 
holding it fot air delivery would 
mean greater delay than sending it 
by ship, it usually is placed aboard 
the first ftst boat headed in yout 
direction. 

4, Dtfivery oj mail io reinfara- 
mtnU is'vtfj slow. When a soldier 
arrives at a reinfotcement depot, his 
stay is usually shott. He may be 
^poved four or five times before he 
reaches Ms periuaocnt unit. Each 
change means locator or directory 
scr\'icc, fotwarding and re-forward- 
ing. When he arrives at his unit 
he should immediittcly fill out 
Change of Address cards and mail 
them. It sbottens the delay bef(«e 
normal delivery can be espcctcd. 

5, Soldiers in baspilah fail to 
rteeii't thsir mail. When a soldier 
is evacuated to a hospital, most of 
his mait must have directory service 
and be forwarded. Transfers be- 
tween hospitals futthcc dcb^ mail 
delivery. 

One method by which soldiers 
can help speed maU delivery is by 
use of V-Mail. ALL V-MaQ 
ALWAYS goes by air. If the 
soldier or his folks should receive 
V-Mail in the original form on which 
it was written, that fact does not 
mean it traveled by surface ship. 
In rare instances ^ir cargo siiace 
is abundant, original V-Mail letters 
arc loaded aboard and the time which 
ordinarily would be spent in micro- 
filming them is saved. 



'Ihe ciumbcr of soldiccs overseas 
and the vital need for battle supplies 
means that air cargo travels on 
priority. Weather also is a factor. 
For instance, 158% of all air mail 
went by air in September of last 
year; in November only 75 % was 
carried by plane. V-Mail, in micro- 
film strip*, takes up very Uttle room, 
frees mote space tor other supplies. 

Although tempofftry local short- 
ages may develop. Army Postal Serv- 
ice states that the supply of blank 
V-Mail forms is more than adequate 
in this theater. 

In order not to waste time in the 
actual writing of letters, knowing 
wliat you can't say is a help. Tweniy 
taboos, leased on ETO circulars, 
should be borne in mind: 

1. No details of rnovement to or 
from this theater. 

2. -No military strmamcnt, 

equipment or supplies uf ^ny 
type. 

3. No strength, efficiency, 
training or moraI« of any 
outftt- 

4. No location, movements of 
engagements. This includes 
billets and hospitals. 

5. No linking APO with exact 
geographical locations. 

6. No signs used to identify 
organisations or their bag- 
gage. 

7. No pl^s or guesses about 
military operations. 

%. No details about enemy or 
Allied oj»eratioas; or results 
of actions. 

9. No use of roads, transport or 
cornmunicadions. 

10. No mention of individual eas^ 
ualties before farrilliesi have 
been ofticiully notified. Tbls 
means not until 30 days after 
notice has gone forward from 
your unit. 

11. No detailed weather reports. 

12. No criticism or dirty cracks 
about our Allies. 
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13. 
14. 

15. 
14,. 



11. 



IS, 
19. 



20. 



No restricted Allied or US 
documenfci. 

No eneniy papers cnntalning 
Inforniation about itiecnemy. 
Na cchIcs, ciphers, or secret 
writing. 

No giinies, puxsles, maps or 
blank piiper. 

No phntographfi or pictures 
showing Itiese forbidden sub- 
jects. 

No chaiti letters in any form. 
No uncensored drawings, 
Sketches, tnu^ic mami- 
scripts , or paintings. 
No pri'vate diaries. 



On first glance J this list might 
Je?,d a solditr to the inference tmt 
the Army frowns on letter-writing. 
Such an inference would be the 
rcsuh of thinking too much about 
what Mumit be written^ taihet than 
trying to <ig\ire out what mn. 
Actually hundreds of incidents wliich 
can be described in homeward bound 
mail take place each day. A few 
suggestions : 



Yout friends, buU-sessions, Jioti- , 
specific battle Btorics, descriptions 
of the iriterior of your billet or fox- 
hole, customs of the country, local 
fanning methods, clothes the nauves 
lA'cat, movies you have seen, news 
clippings (without any attached 
rejnaJ'ks which are mote specific 
than the news itself), Yank feature 
Stories, memories of home, letters 
from mutual friends, stories out of 
S^ars & Strifes "Hsshmarks" col- 
umn, the general quality of the 
weather. Most important of all is 
to send plenty of love. 

■Onc word of caution ; If you 
think the folks back home do not 
know or appreciate the rugged life 
of a soldier, or if you ihmk they 
aren't buying enough War Bonds, 
by all means describe a few of the 
less pleasant duties of a soldier. But 
if you are dose to an action or heavy 
fightin;;, and if you ate feeilrtg low. 
it is better not to write home for a 
few days. Even though you tfy 
>o be completely optimistic in your 
letter, your emotioniU fceJings will 
find theii way into your words — 
and you will frighten the folks at 
home. Because they never know 
exactly where you ate or whit you 
arc doing, they woiry ail the time, 
even when yoii are hundreds of miles 
from the front lines. 

Basically the operation of censor- 
ship is often misunderstood. The 
soldier himself is forbidden to write 
certain things, and it is the censor's 
duty to see that no mistakes arc made. 
The ceasQt is the only man who 
stands between such mistakes and 
the enemy. If you ate in a combat 
unit, the ccasor may have saved your 
life witliout you knowing it. 

Two quick, final lips: write so 
that your letters cmi be easily read 
eveo in microfiim reduction; and 
do not carry that letter afoiind in 
your pocket so long that it w^ears 
out. Mail it I ...-..■ 
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MILITARY OBJECTIVE: THE PO VALLEY 

Against shilflKirn Gctnian tcsb;- 
tancc anil nnlielicvably bail wcatlicr. 
United Natitiiis iroops in (f^ljr have 
pushed into ihL- network of rivers 
and mountains block in|!; the 
approaches to (he Po Rivet Valley. 
(PiesetJt battle line shown on msp,) 
Alihouj^h ihc valley ticcupies only 
ooe-scvcnth of \hc fotal area of 
Italy, its agricullurc and industry 
provide more thaa bdf tlit: popuJatittti 
■wiih hotrics and joljs. 

llic Po river is strategically im- 
portant because it is a ci>nstderal>le 
obstacle to tlic CJcrman sup|>ly 
system. Onr air forces constantly 
luimmcr the bridges. Despite frantic 
repair work and the us^c of undtt 
water bridges, getting; supplies across 
die Po repiestnCs a &crious problctn 
for (icrijiaii engineers. 

'Hie Po is one of the most diflicult 
tivtfS to cross ia Kutojx;. It is 
about 400 miles long and after passing 
below Mantua has an averitge width 
of 4}o yards. CJrcaf: Icvtes hold 
tiic Po oa its course, but deposits 
of dirt made by the river arc contin- 
vftlly tending to raise the water 
level. Thus it is necessary to make 
corresponding increases in the height 
of the embankments. The river has 
been lifted so high that at Hctrarii 
it flows on a level with the housetops. 

The important cities of the Valley 
arc located widi reference to the 
routes through or over the suctound- 
iiig mouncaiDs. Milan, Italy'^ great- 
est manufiicturing dty, commands 
the Simp] on and St. Gotthard passes, 
both direct routes 10 Swii^terland 



It is the chtictf railway junction and 
fireint:ia.l center of Italy with a popu- 
jalion about the sLcc of prc-wat 
DctfoiL Great factories prixluce ar- 
maments, munitions, aircraft, loco- 
moiiviai, radii*s, niachioe tools, 
textiles, and chetiiicils. Milan was 
one of Mussolini's first strongholds 
and there »rc dc)irhtEes<i many Fascist 
bympathi/pcrs in the city, rhtiugh the 
strtKjgcst fipp(*sition to Fascism has 
come from the workers of Milan. 
Its pftldots have sabotaged much ol 
the (ierman war diort. 

75 miles stiuthwcst tm the direct 
route lo France is Turin, Itdy's 
second largest industrial center. 
Here at*; the vast I'lAT works 
whit^ pr(*du«xl (^"/i,, of Italy's 
autcmiobiles and now turn out tanks, 
trucks 3nd aireiaft for the N^is. 

Verona lies at the fw>t f>f the 
Itrenticr Pass, shortest route to Ger- 
many. The Pa.ss is open the year 
arouttd and carries over jo% of 
all German military trafiic into Italy. 
Even wheti opctaltng at a fraction 
odT its normal cajiacity, it is capable 
of Supplying all the needs of Kcsscl- 
fiiig's forces in Italy. 

Fefrars, surtouftded by an old me- 
dieval wall, produces rubber ami 
fjumjnum. IVlsniua, protected by 
shallow takes and niarsbcs, manu^ 
facLures firm iniplemeats. Padua 
is the home of chemical, steel and 
iron industries. It is military objec- 
tives such as these, important sources 
of Hitler's strength, that arc on the 
rfMd«; ahead ti United Nations 
forces in Italy. 
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lEWlI^G the fiit...J»allii)f; ibe brceKc...$hi)uliiig Lhi: bull. Amt^iiiiHn 
pcuplc bavu Iwen (]uiu<i iL around . cruckcr Ijarrt-Is Hud hut el.ovcss 
for yi'iirs. ITicyVc tluin<T ii khjw oh ihu rii(lJo..,iK ronud tabic AnA 
towu ball iIiKi:uHHii>ns. Tbruugbnut Lbe cuuulry, rrlizc-iis Btiil gathn to 
diacueB lora) problems ju Loma i]aci?tin{!i!..,!inJ $lil) rualii; ibc^ir own luwc. 

"Yon havt ibis TJ^bC In the Ar5f!iy loo. }'jVtTy iimt i« 3(itburuu;d mi«' 
houjt weekly for diseus^ion c»i Anny iraiiting liint. You tiaiii make laws. 
But yuu can It'arii facts aiid iniikc koltt:r ideas... idtas vibidt may b^^comc ibt; 
layiB of tOiilDrru'Hi. 

Use ths«; diMiDgigiuii bours to learn facle...lo teat your Ideas agiun^t tbc 
factis ajul u^aiiibl "^thc otbcr man'a vicwpuuil,''. 11' your ideas Gtaiid up, 
ibcy can be pui to woriE for tbe kind of eomuminity you tvant to livt; in 'when 
you get bniaf% ■' - 

-I ■ 

Sec yoqr CO or Inforuiati^iu-bidtfcativri oliicex abuuC a disictii^cm hour in 

yoiv ouifit. 'I»l bim what }'ou''d like tu discuss. ' . - '-,■■' 






